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IHE reſpectable Author of the follow- 


ing Remarks, intended to haye gone 


through eight or ten of the principal cha- 


racters of Shakeſpeare in the ſame manner, 
but ſuſpended his defign, in order to finiſh 
his Obſervations on Modern Gardening, firſt 
publiſhed in the year 1770; immediately 
after which time, he was engaged in ſuch 
an active ſcene of public life, as left him 
but little leiſure to attend to the Belles 
Lettres; and in the year 1772 he died. 
The enſuing pages muſt therefore be con- 


iidered as a Fragment only of a greater work, 
and that alſo deſtitute of the laſt corrections 
of the Author. But ſo far as he has pro- 
ceeded, he has executed his plan with fo 
auch judgement and taſte, that not only 
the Editor, but all who have peruſed the 
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manuſcript, have eſteemed it too valuable to 
be ſuppreſſed. 

It may not be improper to remind the 
Reader, that in the different editions of 
Shakeſpeare, the Scenes are marked or num- 
bered very differently. He will not there- 
fore be ſurpriſed, if the references at the 
bottom of the following pages ſhould not, in 
this reſpect, correſpond with the edition he 
may conſult, nor will he, on that account, 
ſuſpect the Author's accuracy. 
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ON SOME OF THE 


CHARACTERS 
OF 


SHAKESPEAR E. 


INTRODUCTION: 

HE writers upon dramatic compoſition 

have, for the moſt part, confined their 
obſervations to the fable; and the maxims re- 
ceived amongſt them, for the conduct of it, are 
therefore emphatically called, The Rules of the 
Drama. It has been found eaſy to give and to 
apply them; they are obvious, they are cer- 
tain, they are general : and poets without ge- 
nius have, by obſerving them, pretended to 
fame; while critics without diſcernment have 
aſſumed importance from knowing them. But 
the regularity thereby eſtabliſhed, though highly 


B proper, 


31 
proper, is by no means the firſt requiſite in a 
dramatic compoſition. Even waving all. con- 
ſideration of thoſe finer feelings which a poet's 
imagination or ſenſibility imparts, there is, within 
the colder provinces of judgement and of know- 
ledge, a ſubject for criticiſm, more worthy of 
attention than the common topics of diſcuſſion: 
I mean the diſtinction and preſervation of Cha- 
racter, without which the piece is at beſt a tale, 
not an action; for the actors in it are not pro- 


duced upon the ſcene. They were diſtinguiſhed 


by character; all men are; by that we know 
ther, by that we are intereſted in their for- 
tunes; by that their conduct, their ſentiments, 
their very language is formed: and whenever, 
therefore, the proper marks of it are miſſing, we 
unmedaiately perceive that the perſon before our 
eyes is but ſuppoſititious. Experience has 


ſhewn, that however rigidly, and however right- 


ly, the unities of action, time, and place have 
been inſiſted on, they may be diſpenſed with, 
and the magic of the ſcene may make the ab- 
ſurdity inviſible. Moit of Shakeſpeare's plays 
abound with inſtances of ſuch a faſcination. It 
is certain, too, that it is not always neceſſary 
ſtrongly to affect, in order warmly to intereſt, 
the ſpectators: for many tragedies, which are 


not pathetic, are yet very engaging; and many 


comedies 


fry 
the 


1 


comedies are amuſing, though almoſt deſtitute 
of humour: and as to the beauties of poetry 
and of fancy, in ſome very fit ſubjects for a thea- 
trical exhibition, they cannot be properly ad- 
mitted; and very few abſolutely require them. 
But variety and truth of character are indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to all, both to comedy and 
to tragedy; and none of them deſerve their 
name any further than this merit belongs to 
them. Incidents, images, paſſions, language, 
and numbers, are common to dramatic and to 
other compoſitions; they might all be intro- 
duced into the relation of an affecting ſtory; 
but characters can never be perfectly exhibited, 
except in a drama. When they, therefore, are 
wanting, the want cannot be ſupplied, nor can 
it be concealed ; the deluſion fails, and the 
intereſt ceaſes; the performers can only re- 
cite, they have nothing to act: for the per- 
formance is but a dialogue, not a repreſentation); 
and muſt be received by the diſappointed ſpec- 
tators, at the beſt, with indifference. 

By the feeble attempts which every dramatic 
writer makes to characterize his perſonages, 
and by the rude ſketches which ſome critics 
have drawn of a few dramatic characters, the 
truth of theſe principles is acknowledged, but 
the extent of them is not illuſtrated : for gene- 
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ral marks of diſtinction do not denote the indi- 
vidual, but only ſhew the claſs he belongs to. 
Men differ as much in their minds as in their 
faces; and to each man belong ſome general 
marks of diſtinction in both: his complexion is 
brown, or it is fair; his features are hard or 
ſoft; and there is an expreſſion of vivacity, of 
ſenſibility, or of vacancy, in the conſtruction 
and motion of his eyes. But faces, agreeing in 


many ſuch circumſtances, are not therefore, upon 


the whole, like to each other: nor would a 
picture be the portrait of any individual, to 
whom, in all theſe, and in many more particu- 


lars, it were ſimilar, unleſs the painter had alſo 


caught thoſe peculiarities of countenance, which 
diſtinguiſh that perſon from all others who have 
the ſame caſt of features, and the ſame tint of 
complexion, In like manner do the minds of 
men differ from each other. There are in theſe 
allo general marks of diſtinction; quickneſs, or 
clearneſs, or want of apprehenſion ; a ſeverity or 


a mildneſs of temper ; tenderneſs or violence in 


the paſſions. But no aſſemblage of theſe will 
together form the character of any individual: 
for he has ſome predominant principle; there is 
a certain proportion in which his qualities are 
mixed; and each affects the other. Thoſe 
qualities check that principle, though at the 
| ſame 


* 
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ſame time they are themſelves controuled by it: 
for nothing is abſolutely pure and ſimple in his 
compoſition; and therefore if his peculiarities 
do not appear, no reſemblance of him can be 
ſeen. 

The force of character is ſo ſtrong, that the 
moſt violent paſſions do n6t prevail over it; on 
the contrary, it directs them, and gives a parti- 
cular turn to all their operations. The moſt pa- 
thetic expreſſions, therefore, of the paſſions are 
not true, if they are not accommodated to the 
character of the perſon ſuppoſed to feel them; 
and the effect upon the ſpectators will be weak, 
when ſo much of the reality is wanting in the 
imitation. Such general expreſſions of the paſ- 
ſions are, in poetry, like thoſe which in painting 
are called SHudies; and which, unleſs they are 
adapted to tie features, circumſtances, and diſ- 
poſitions of the ſeveral perſonages, to whoſe 
figures they are applied, remain mere ſtudies 
ſtill, and do not connect with the portrait or 
hiſtory-piece into which they are introduced. 

Yet the generality of dramatic writers, and 
more eſpecially of thoſe who haye choſen tra- 
gedy for their ſubject, have contented themſelves 
with the diſtant reſemblance, which indiſcrimi- 
nate expreſſions of paſſion, and imperfect, becauſe 
general, marks of character can give. Elevated 
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ideas become the hero; a profeſſed contempt of 
all principles denotes a villain; frequent guſts of 
rage betray a violence, and tender ſentiments 
ſhew a mildneſs, of diſpoſition. But a villain dif- 
fers not more from a ſaint, than he does in ſome 
particulars from another as bad as himſelf: and 
the ſame degrees of anger, excited by the ſame 
occaſions, break forth in as many ſeveral ſhapes, 
as there are various tempers. But theſe diſtin- 
guiſhing peculiarities between man and man, 
have too often eſcaped the obſervation of tragie 
writers. The comic writers have, indeed, fre- 
quently caught them; but then they are apt to 
fall into an exceſs the other way, and overcharge 
their imitations: they do not ſuffer a charac- 
ter to ſhew itſelf, but are continually pointing it 
out to obſervation ; and by thus bidding the 
ſpectator take notice of the likeneſs, tell him all 
the while that it is but a repreſentation. The 
former is commonly the defect of the French 
tragedies, which are therefore inſipid, even when 
tney abound with poety and paſſion © and the 
latter is a fault common in tae Engliſh come- 
dies, which makes them diſguſting, though they 
are full of wit, good ſenſe, and humour. The 
one falls ſhort of character, the other runs into 


caricature ; that wants reierablance, and this is 
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Shakeſpeare has generally avoided both ex- 
tremes; and, however faulty in ſome reſpects, is 
in this, the moſt eſſential part of the drama, con- 
ſidered as a repreſentation, excellent beyond com- 
pariſon. No other dramatic writer could ever 
pretend to ſo deep and ſo extenſive a knowledge 
of the human heart; and he had a genius to ex- 
preſs all that his penetration could diſcover. 
The characters, therefore, which he has drawn, 
are maſterly copies from nature; differing each 
from the other, and animated as the originals, 
though correct to a ſcrupulous preciſion, The 
truth and force of the imitation recommend 
it as a ſubject worthy of criticiſm : and though it 
admits not of ſuch general rules as the conduct 
of the fable, yet every ſeveral character furniſh- 
ing a variety of remarks, the mind, by attending 
to them, acquires a turn to ſuch obſervations; 
than which nothing is more agreeable or more 
uſeful in forming the judgement, whether on real 
characters in life, or dramatic repreſentations of 
of them. To give the mind this turn, is the 
deſign of the following pages. 
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VER Y Play of Shakeſpeare abounds with 
E inſtances of his excellence in diſtinguiſhing 
characters. It would be difficult to determine 
which is the moſt ſtriking of all that he drew; 
but his merit will appear moſt conſpicuouſly by 
comparing two oppoſite characters, who happen 
to be placed in ſimilar circumſtances :—not that 
on ſuch occaſions he marks them more ſtrongly 
than on others, but becauſe the contraſt makes 
the diſtinction more apparent; and of theſe none 
ſeem to agree ſo much in ſituation, and to differ 
ſo much in diſpoſition, as RicuarDd THE Trirp 
and MacBtTHn. Both are ſoldiers, both uſurpers; 
both attain the throne by the ſame means, by 
treaſon and murder ; and both loſe it too in the 
{ame manner, in battle againſt the perſon claim- 
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ing it as lawful heir. Perfidy, violence, and ty- 
ranny are common to both ; and thoſe only, their 
obv1ous qualities, would have been attributed in- 
diſcriminately to both by an ordinary dramatic 


writer. But Shakeſpeare, in conformity to the 


truth of hiſtory as far as it led him, and by im- 
proving upon the fables which have been blend- 
ed with it, has aſcribed oppoſite principles and 
motives to the ſame deſigns and actions, and 
various effects to the operation of the fame events 


upon different tempers. Richard and Macbeth, 


as repreſented by him, agree in nothing but their 
fortunes. 

The periods of hiſtory, from which the ſubjects 
are taken, are ſuch as at the beit can be depended 
on only for ſome principal facts; but not for the 
minute detail, by which characters are unravelled, 
That of Macbeth is too diſtant to be particular; 


that of Richard, too full of diſcord and animoſity 


to be true: and antiquity has not feigned more 
circumſtances of horror in the one, than party 
violence has given credit to in the other. Fiction 
has even gone ſo far as to introduce ſupernatural 
fables into both ſtories : the uſurpation of Mac- 
beth is ſaid to have been foretold by ſome 
witches; and the tyranny of Richard by omens 
attending his birth. From theſe fables, Shake- 
ſpeare, unreſtrained and indeed uninformed by 

6 hiſtory, 
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1 
hiſtory, ſeems to have taken the hint of their ſe- 
veral characters; and he has adapted their diſpo- 
ſitions ſo as to give to ſuch fictions, in the days 
he wrote, a ſhew of probability. The firſt 
thought of acceding to the throne is ſuggeſted, 
and ſucceſs in the attempt is promiſed, to Mac- 
beth by the witches: he is therefore repreſented 
as a man, whoſe natural temper would have de- 
terred him from ſuch a deſign, if he had not been 
immediately tempted, and ftrongly impelled to 
it. Richard, on the other hand, brought with 
him into the world the ſigns of ambition and 


cruelty: his diſpoſition, therefore, is ſuited to 


thoſe ſymptoms ; and he 1s not diſcouraged from 
indulging it by the improbability of ſucceeding, 
or by any difficulties and dangers which ob- 
{ſtruct his way. 

Agreeably to theſe ideas, Macbeth appears to 
be a man not deſtitute of the feelings of huma- 
nity. His lady gives him that character: 


«« I fear thy nature; 
* Tt is too full o' th' milk of human kindneſs, 
Jo catch the neareſt way “.“ — 


Which apprehenſion was well founded ; for his 


reluctance to commit the murther 1s owing 1n a 
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great meaſure to reflexions which ariſe from ſen- 
ſibility : 


© He's here in double truſt : = 
ee; irt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubject; 
„Strong both againſt the deed ; then, as his hoſt, 
«© Who ſhould againſt his murtherer ſhut the door, 
«© Not bear the knife myſelf *,'—— 
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Immediately after he tells Lady Macbeth, 


«© We will proceed na further in this buſineſs ; 
«« He hath honour'd me of late +.”” 


and thus giving way to his natural feelings of 
kindred, hoſpitality, and gratitude, he for a 
while lays aſide his purpoſe. 

A man of ſuch a diſpoſition will eſteem, as 
they ought to be eſteemed, all gentle and amiable 
qualities in another: and therefore Macbeth is 
affected by the mild virtues of Duncan; and 


reveres them in his ſovereign when he ſtifles : 
them in himſelf. — That : 
& This Duncan ; 

«« Hath borne his faculties ſo meekly ; hath been | 
«« $0 clear in his great office f. — ; 


is one of his reaſons againſt the murther : and 


M. A. i. f. 9. + Ib. A. i. ſ 10. t Ib. A. i. f. 9. - 
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1 
when he is tortured with the thought of Ban- 


quo's iſſue ſucceeding him in the throne, he ag- 
gravates his miſery by obſerving, that, 


«« For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd “.“ 


"4 


which epithet of gracious would not have oc- 
curred to one, who was not ſtruck with che par- 
ticular merit 1t expreſſes. 

The frequent references to the prophecy in 
favour of Banquo's iſſue, is another ſymptom of 
the ſame diſpoſition : for it is not always from 
fear, but ſometimes from envy, that he alludes 
to it: and being himſelf very ſuſceptible of thoſe 
domeſtic affections, which raiſe a deſire and love 
of poſterity, he repines at the ſucceſſion aſſured 
to the family of his rival, and which in his eſti- 
mation ſeems more valuable than his own actual 
poſſeſſion. He therefore reproaches the ſiſters 
for their partiality, when 


Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 

And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 

«© 'Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

« No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If *tis fo, 

« For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind, 

«« For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd ; 


NM. A. iii. f. 2. 
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0 Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 
«« Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 


« Given to the common enemy of man, 
« To make them kings, the ſeed of Banquo kings! 
«« Rather than ſo, come, Fate, into the liſt, 


77 


«« And champion me to the utteran ce“... 


Thus, in a variety of inſtances, does the ten- 
dernefs in his character ſhew itſelf ; and one who 


has theſe feelings, though he may have no prin-- 


ciples, cannot eaſily be induced to commit a 
murther. The intervention of a ſupernatural 
cauſe accounts for his acting ſo contrary to his 
diſpoſition. But that alone is not ſufficient to 
prevail entirely over his nature: the inſtigations 
of his wife are alſo neceſſary to keep him to 
his purpoſe; and ſhe, knowing his temper, not 


only ſtimulates his courage to the deed, but ſen- 


ſible that, beſides a backwardneſs in daring, he 


had a degree of ſoftneſs which wanted hardening, 


endeavours to remove all remains of huma- 
nity from his breaſt, by the horrid compariſon 
ſhe makes between him and herſelf : 


6 have given ſuck, and know 
«« How tender *t1s to love the babe that milks me : 
«« I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
«« Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 


*. M. A. iii. ſ. 2. 


& And 
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L 
« And daſt'd the brains out, had I but ſo ſworn 


«© As you have done to this“. 


The argument is, that the ſtrongeſt and moſt na- 
tural affections are to be ſtifled upon ſo great an 
occaſion : and ſuch an argument 1s proper to 
perſuade one who 1s liable to be ſwayed by them ; 
but is no incentive either to his courage or his 
ambition. 

Richard is in all theſe particulars the very re- 
verſe to Macbeth. He is totally deſtitute of 
every ſofter feeling: 


«« | that have neither pity, love, nor fear +,” 


is the character he gives of himſelf, and which he 
preſerves throughout; inſenſible to his habitud es 
with a brother, to his connexion with a wife, to the 
piety of the king, and the innocence of the babes, 
whom he murchers. The deformity of his body 
was ſuppoſed to indicate a ſimilar depravity of 
mind ; and Shakeſpeare makes great uſe both of 
that, and of the current ſtories of the times con- 
cerning the circumſtances of his birth, to-intimate 
that his actions proceeded not from the occaſion, 
but from a ſavageneſs of nature. Henry there- 
fore tells him, 


— 


*MA.t £10. t 3 H. VI. A. v. ſ. 7. 


1 


[ 16 1 


« Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope; | 
4 To wit, an indigeſted, deform'd lump, | 8 
«« Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tree. | * 
«« Teeth hadſt thou in thy head when thou waſt born, bo 
% To ſignify thou cam'ſt to bite the world; $ 
« And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 

% Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy legs forward “.“ 


which violent invective does not affect Richard 
as a reproach ; it ſerves him only for a pretence 
to commit the murther he came reſolved on; 
and his anſwer while he is killing Henry is, _— 


«« FI hear no more; die, prophet, in thy ſpeech! 5 
For this, among the reſt, was I ordain'd +.” 


Immediately afterwards he reſumes the ſubject 1 
himſelf; and, priding himſelf that the ſigns | 
given at his birth were verified in his conduct, 


he ſays, 


Indeed 'tis true that Henry told me of; 
«« For I have often heard my mother ſay, 10 
« I came into the world with my legs forward. x: 
Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 1 
And ſeek their ruin that uſurp'd our right? . / 
«© The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cry'd, 2 
«« O Jeſus bleſs us! he is born with teeth! 5 
„ « And fo I was ; which plainly ſignifed | nn 


4 H. M. Av. . 7. + Ibid. 
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«© That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
«© Then, ſince the Heavens have ſhap'd my body ſo, 


«© Let Hell make crook'd my mind to anſwer it *.”? 


Several other paſſages to the ſame effect imply 
that he has a natural propenſity to evil ; crimes 
are his delight : but Macbeth 1s always in an 
agony when he thinks of them. He is ſenſible, 
before he proceeds, of 


«« the heat-oppreſled brain +.” 
ne feels 


the preſent horror of the time 
« Which now ſuits with it 1.“ 


and immediately after he has committed the 
murther, he 1s 


—— afraid to think what he has done 5.“ 


He is penſive even while he is enjoying the 
effect of his crimes ; but Richard 1s 1n ſpirits 
merely at the proſpect of committing them; and 
what 1s effort in the one, 1s ſport to the other. 
An extraordinary gaiety of heart ſhews itſelf 
upon thoſe occaſions, which to Macbeth ſeem 
moſt awful; and whether he forms or executes, 


3 H. VI. A. v. ſ. 7. + M. A. ii. ſ. 2. t Ibid, 
$ M. A. ii. f. 3. 
C contemplates 


18 
contemplates the means, or looks back on the 
ſucceſs, of the moſt wicked and deſperate de- 
ſigns, they are at all times to him ſubjects of 


merriment. Upon parting from his brother, he 
bids him 


. 


«« Go, tread the path that thou ſhalt ne'er return; 
«« Simple, plain Clarence! I do love thee fo, 
That I will ſhortly ſend thy ſoul to Heaven, 
«© If Heaven will take the preſent at our hands *. 


His amuſement, when he is meditating the 
murther of his nephews, 1s the application of 
{ome proverbs to their diſcourſe and ſituation : 


“ So wiſe ſo young, they ſay, do ne'er live long 4.“ 


and, 


+ 97 


« Short ſummer lightly has a forward fpring f. 
His ironical addreſs to Tirrel, 


«« Dar'f thou reſolve to kill a friend of mine 5 ? ” 


is agreeable to the reſt of his deportment : and 
his pleaſantry does not forſake him ' when he 
conſiders ſome of his worſt deeds, after he has 
committed them ; for the terms in which he 
mentions them are, that, 


K. III. A. i. f. 1. + N t A. ii; £4. 
t Ibid. X. III. A. iv. f. 2. 
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The ſons of Edward ſleep in Abraham's boſom; 
« And Ann my wife hath bid the world good night “.“ 


But he gives a ſtill greater looſe to his humour, 
= when his deformity, and the omens attending 
4 . . . 1 

his birth, are alluded to, either by himſelf or by 


= others, as ſymptoms of the wickedneſs of his 1 
nature. The ludicrous turn which he gives to 
the reproach of Henry, has been quoted al- 
ready; and his joy at gaining the conſent of 
Lady Ann to marry him, together with his 
determination to get rid of her, are expreſſed in 
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the ſame wanton vein, when, amongſt other 
ſallies of exultation, he ſays, 


„% Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 
© Was ever woman in this humour won? 

Pl have her, but I will not keep her long: 

N. « What! I chat kill'd her huſband and her father, 

6 To take her in her heart's extremeſt hate, 

With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witneſs of her hatred by! 

With God, her conſcience, and theſe bars againſt me, 
And ] no friends to back my ſuit withal, 

But the plain Devil, and diſſembling looks, 

And yet to win her, — All the world to nothing 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

«« I do miſtake my perſon all this while! 


* | R. III. A. ir. ſ. 3. 
| C29 


« Upon 


2 


Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
«« Myſelf to be a marvellous proper man 
«« I'll be at charges for a looking-glaſs, 


«© And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors | k 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body *.”? : 5 
. 


And yet, that nothing might be wanting to = 
make him completely odious, Shakeſpeare has 12 
very artfully mixed with all this ridicule, a ran- 1 
corous envy of thoſe who have greater advan- 


tages of fi gure. 


«« To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub ; 


Jo make an envious mountain on my back, ; 
„% Where fits deformity to mock. my body 4! 5 
and, 
«« T, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 7 
«« Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, | Fa 
„ Deform'd, unfnifh'd, ſent before my time 'Þ 
% Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made vp, 7 
« And that fo lamely and unfaſhionably, 5 
© That dogs bark at me as! halt by them r, 7h = 


T 3 3 ; 4 

are ſtarts of ſpleen wich he determines to vent 5 

2 ; 

ON fach 

« As are of better perſon than himſelf $.” A 

91 p 
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There is, beſides, another ſubject on which he 
ſometimes exerciſes his wit, which is his own 
hypocriſy. I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 
take more notice of that part of his character; 
at preſent, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that to 
himſelf he laughs at tne ſanctified appearances 
which he aſſumes, and makes ridiculous ap- 
plications: of that very language by which he 
impoſed upon others. His anſwer to his mo- 
ther's bleſſing, 


« Amen! and make me die a good old man 
This is the butt-end of a mother's bleſſing ; 
4] marvel that her Grace ſhould leave it out“, 


is an example both of his hypocriſy and his hu- 


mour : his application of the ſtory of Judas 


to the affection he had juſt before expreſſed for 
Edward's family, 


To ſay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſter ; 


And cry'd, all hail! when as he meant all harm 4,” 


is another inſtance of the ſame kind; and there 
are many more. But {till all this turn to ri- 
dicule does not proceed from levity à for Mac- 
beth, though always ſerious, is not fo conſiderate 
and attentive in times of action and buſineſs. 


—ͤ—ũ——ꝓ— — — — 


K. III. A. ii. ſ. 4. + 3 E. VI. A. v. ſ. 8. 
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But Richard, when he is indulging that wicked- 
neſs and malice which he is ſo prone to and 
fond of, expreſſes his enjoyment of it by ſuch 
ſallies of humour; on other occaſions he is 
alert, on theſe only is he gay; and the delight 
he takes in them gives an air to his whole de- 
meanor, which induces Haſtings to obſerve, 
that as 


6 His grace looks chearfully and well this morning: 


ec There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 


#* . I? 


% When that he bids good morrow with ſuch ſpirit * ; 


which obſervation 1s made at the moment when 
he was meditating, and but juſt before he ac- 
compliſhed, the deſtruction of the nobleman 
who makes it. That Macbeth, on the other 
hand, is conſtantly ſhocked and depreſſed with 
thoſe circumſtances which inſpire Richard with 
extravagant mirth and ſpirits, is fo obvious, 
that more. quotations are unneceſſary to prove 
It. 

The total inſenſibility to every tender fee]- 


wer piragees: 


ing, which diſtinguiſhes the character of Richard, 


makes him conſider the mild virtues of Henry 
as ſo many weakneſſes, and inſult him for them, 
at the very moment when they would have been 


8 
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R. III. A. iii. f. ;. 
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allowed all their merit, and have attracted ſome 


compaſſion from any other perſon. 


«« See how my {word weeps for the poor king's death *!?” 


is the taunt he utters over his bloody corſe : 
and when afterwards Lady Ann aggravates the 
aſſaſſination of Henry, by exclaiming, 


O he was gentle, mild, and virtuous 11 


His anſwer 1s, that he was therefore 


The fitter for the King of Heaven that hath him f.“ 


Richard deſpiſes Henry for his meekneſs, and 
turns it into a jeſt, when it is urged againſt him- 
ſelf as a matter of reproach. But Macbeth 
eſteems Duncan for the ſame quality; and of 
himſelf, without being reminded, reflects upon 
it with contrition. 

It would have been an inconſiſtency to have 
attributed to Richard any of thoſe domeſtic 
affections which are proper in Macbeth: nor 
are they only omitted; but Shakeſpeare has 
with great nicety ſhewn, that his zeal for his 
family ſprings not from them, but from his 


' 
* 


ambition, and from that party-ſpirit which the 


* H. VI. A. v. ſ. 7. + E. III. A. l. f. 2. 
1 Ibid. | 
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contention between the Houſes of York and 
Lancaſter had inſpired. His animoſity there- 
fore is inveterate againſt all 


3 cc who with "A downtal of our Houſe *.“ 


and he eagerly purſues their deſtruction, as the 
means of his own advancement. But his deſire 
for the proſperity of his family goes no further : 
the execration he utters againſt his brother 


Edward, 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all + !”? 


is to the full as bitter as any againſt the Lan- 
caſtrians. The fear of children from Edward's 
marriage, provokes him to this curſe ; yet not a 
wiſh for poſterity from his own marriage ever 
croſſes him: and tho' childleſs himſelf, he does 
not heſitate to deſtroy the heirs of his family. 
He _ annihilate the Houſe he had fought 
tor all his life, rather than be diſappointed of the 
throne he aſpired to; and after he had aſcended 
it, he forgets the intereſts of that Houſe, whoſe 
acceſſion had opened the way to his uſurpation. 
He does not provide, he does not wiſh, for its 
continuance ; the poſſeſſion, not the deſcent, of 
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the crown is his object: and when afterwards 
it is diſputed with him, he conſiders Richmond 
only as a pretender. The circumſtance of dis 
being alſo a Lancaſter, does not occur to him; 
and he even, when he ſeems to contemn him 
more, does not hate him ſo much as he did 
Henry, though Richmond was far the leſs ami- 
able, as well as the leſs deſpicable, of the two: 
all which conduct tallies with the principle he 
avows, when he declares, 


„I have no brother, I am like no brother: 
« And this word love, which grey-beards call divine, 
«© Be reſident in men like one another, 


„% And not in me: I am myſelf alone “.“ 


But the characters of Richard and Macbeth 
are marked not only by oppoſite qualities ; but 
even the ſame qualities, in each, differ ſo much 
in the cauſe, the kind, and the degree, that the 
diſtinction in them is as evident as in the others. 
Ambition is common to both; but in Macbeth 
it proceeds only from vanity, which is flattered 
and ſatisfied by the ſplendor of a throne: in 
Richard it is founded upon pride; his ruling 
paſſion is the luſt of power: 


*3 H. VI. Av L 7. 
% (This 


1 


——** This earth affords no joy to him, 
But to command, to check, and to o'erbear *.”” 


and ſo great is that joy, that he enumerates 
among the delights of war, 


To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries +.” 


which 1s a PRE brave men do not very ſen- 
ſibly feel; they rather value | 


« Battles 


8 Nobly, hardly fought .,? -— 


But, in Richard, the ſentiments natural to his 
high courage are loft in the greater ſatisfaction 
of trampling on mankind, and ſeeing even thoſe 
whom he deſpiſes crouching beneath him: at 
the ſame time, to ſubmit himſelf to any autho- 
rity, is incompatible with his eager deſire of 
ruling over all ; nothing leſs than the firſt place 
can ſatiate his love of dominion : he declares 


that he ſhall 


« Count himſelf but bad, till he is beſt 4.“ 
and, | . 


„ While I live account this world but hell, 
«© Until the mii-ſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 


Be round impaled with a glorious crown ||.” 


2. VI. Api 4-3 F. . i 
r 3 H. VI. A. v. . 7. Ibid. 
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which crown he hardly ever mentions, except in 
fwelling terms of exultation; and which, even 
after he has obtained it, he calls 


The high imperial type of this earth's glory REY 


But the crown is not Macbeth's purſuit 


through life: he had never thought of it till it 


was ſuggeſted to him by the witches; he re- 
ceives their promiſe, and the ſubſequent earneſt 
of. the truth of it, with calmneſs. But his wife, 
whoſe thoughts are always more aſpiring, hears 
the tidings with rapture, and greets him with 
the moſt extravagant congratulations ; ſhe com- 
plains of his moderation; the utmoſt merit ſhe 
can allow him 1s, that he 1s 


% Not without ambition +.?? 


But it is cold and faint, for the ſubject of it is 
that of a weak mind; it is only pre-eminence 
of place, not dominion. He never carries his 
idea beyond the honour of the ſituation he aims 
at; and therefore he conſiders it as a ſituation 
which Lady Macbeth will partake of equally 
with him: and in his letter tells her, 


N. III. A. iv. q + M. A. i. ſ. 7. 


4 This 
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[ 28 ] 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my deareſt 
«« partner of greatneſs, that thou might'ſt not loſe the 
dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatneſs 


is promis'd thee “.“ 


. 
But it was his rank alone, not his power, in = 
winch ſhe could ſhare: and that indeed is all 3 
which he afterwards ſeems to think he had at- 3; 
rained by his uſurpation. He ſtyles himſelf, | 0 


% High-plac'd Macbeth +.” Fs 


| but in no other light does he ever contemplate 
| his advancement with ſatisfaction; and when 
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he finds that it is not attended with that adula- 
tion and reſpect which he had prorniſed himſelf, 
and which would have ſoothed his vanity, he 
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Is fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf; 
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%% And that which ſhould accompany old age, 


«« As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 


«© I muſt not look to have 14.“ 
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Theſe bleſſings, ſo deſirable to him, are widely 
different from the purſuits of Richard. He 
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the ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects, and is happy to 
ſee men ſhrink under his controul. But Mac- 


beth, on the contrary, reckons among the miſe- 


ries of his condition, 


«© Mouth-honour, breath, 
„Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not “.“ 


and pities the wretch who fears him. 


The towering ambition of Richard, and the 
weakneſs of that paſſion in Macbeth, are further 
inſtances wherein Shakeſpeare has accommo- 
dated their characters to the fabulous parts of 
their ſtories. The neceſſity for the molt extraor- 
dinary incitements to ſtimulate the latter, there- 
by becomes apparent ; and the meaning of the 
omens, which attended the birth of the former, is 
explained. Upon the ſame principle, a diſtinc- 
tion ſtill ſtronger is made in the article of 
courage, though both are poſſeſſed of it even 
to an eminent degree; but in Richard it is in- 
trepidity, and in Macbeth no more than re- 
ſolution: in him it proceeds from exertion, 
not from nature; in enterpriſe he betrays a 
degree of fear, though he is able, when oc- 
caſion requires, to ſtifle and ſubdue it. When 


— 


M. A. v. 3 
he 


11 


he and his wife are concerting the murther, his 


doubt, 


4 If we ſliould fail 3 


is a difficulty raiſed by apprehenſion; and as 
ſoon as that is removed by the contrivance of 
Lady Macbeth, to make the officers drunk, and 
lay the crime upon them, he runs with violence 
into the other extreme of confidence, and crics 
out, with a rapture unuſual to him, 


* Bring forth men-children only! 

«« For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 

% When we have mark'd with blood theſe ſleepy two 
«« Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have done it ;?“ 


which queſtion he puts to her, who but the mo- 
ment before had ſuggeſted the thought of 


« His ſpongy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 


Of our great quell .. 


and his aſking it again, proceeds from that ex- 
travagance, with which a delivery from appre- 


* MH Aifio + lid f Ibid. 
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henſion and doubt is always accompanied. Then 
ſummoning all his fortitude, he ſays, 


J am ſettled, and bend up 
% Each corporal agent to this terrible feat “.“ 


and proceeds to the bloody buſineſs without 
any further recoils. But a certain degree of 
reſtleſſneſs and anxiety ſtill continues, ſuch as 
is conſtantly felt by a man, not naturally very 
bold, worked up to a momentous atchievement. 
His imagination dwells entirely on the cir- 
cumſtances of horror which furround him; the 
viſion of the dagger; the darkneſs and the ſtill- 
neſs of the night; and the terrors and the prayers 
of the chamberlains. Lady Macbeth, who is 
cool and undiſmayed, attends to the buſineſs 
only; conſiders of the place where ſhe had laid 
the daggers ready; the impoſſibility of his miſ- 
ſing them; and is afraid of nothing but a diſ- 
appointment. She 1s earneſt and eager; he is 
uneaſy and impatient, and therefore wiſhes it 
over ; 


« I go, and it is done; the bell invites me; 
«« Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 


«© Which ſummons thee to heaven or to hell .“ 


1 A f 10. + . A fl. f 2. 
7 But 


> 47. 


1 


But a reſolution, thus forced, cannot hold longer 
than the immediate occaſion for it: the mo- 


ment after that is accompliſhed for which it was 
neceſſary, his thoughts take the contrary turn, 
and he cries out in agony and deſpair, 


« Wake, Duncan, with this knocking : would thou 


could*ſt * ! ?? 


That courage, which had ſupported him while 
he was /ettled and bent up, forſakes him ſo imme- 
diately after he has performed the zerrible feat 
for which it had been exerted, that he forgets 
the favourite circumſtance of laying it on the 
officers of the bed-chamber; and when re- 
minded of it, he refuſes to return and complete 
his work, acknowledging that 


J am afraid to think what I have done; 
« Look on't again I dare not +.” 


His diſordered ſenſes deceive him, and his de- 


bilitated ſpirits fail him ; ; he owns that 
0 Every noiſe appals him 1. 


he liſtens when nothing ſtirs; he miſtakes the 
ſounds he does hear; he is ſo confuſed, as not 
to diſtinguiſh wane ice the knocking proceeds. 


M. A. ii. ſ. 3. + Ibid. t Ibid. 
She, 
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She, who is more calm, knows that it is at the 
ſouth entry; ſhe gives clear and direct anſwers 
to all the incoherent queſtions he aſks her : but 
he returns none to that which ſhe puts to him; 
and though after ſome time, and when neceſſity 
again urges him to recolle& himſelf, he re- 
covers ſo far as to conceal his diſtreſs, yet he 
{till is not able to divert his thoughts from it: 
all his anſwers to the trivial queſtions of Lenox 
and Macduff are evidently given by a man 
thinking of ſomething elſe; and by taking a 
tincture from the ſubject of his attention, they 
become equiyocal : 


«© Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy Thane ? 
« Mach. Not yet. | 
Len. Goes the king hence to day ? 

Macb. He did appoint ſo. 

Len. The night has been unruly ; where we lay, 
Our chimnies were blown down; and, as they ſay, 
«« Lamentings heard i'th' air, ſtrange ſcreams of death, 
„And propheſying with accents terrible, 

«« Of dire combuſtions, and confus'd events, 

«« New-hatch'd to th* woeful time. The obſcure bird 
«« Clamour'd the live-long night. Some ſay the earth 
© Was fev'rous, and did ſhake, 

« Macb, Twas a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
« A fellow to it? 
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Nt yet, implies that he will by and by, and 1s 
a kind of guard againſt any ſuſpicion of his 
knowing that the king would never ſtir more: 
He did appoint ſo, is the very counterpart of that 
which he had ſaid to Lady Macbeth, when, on 
his firſt meeting her, ſhe aſked him, 


Lady. When goes he hence? 
& Mach. To- morrow, as he purpoſes *. . 


in both which anſwers he alludes to his diſap- 
pointing the king's intention. And when 
forced to make ſome reply to the long deſcrip- 
tion given by Lenox, he puts off the ſubject 
which the other was ſo much inclined to dwell 
upon, by a ſight acquieſcence in what had been 
ſaid of the roughneſs of the night ; but not like 
a man who had been attentive to the account, or 
was willing to keep up the converſation. 
Nothing can be conceived more directly op- 
polite to the agitations of Macbeth's mind, than 
the ſerenity of Richard in parallel circumſtan- 
ces. Upon the murther of the Prince of Wales, 
he immediately reſolves on the affaffination of 
Henry; and ſtays only to ſay to Clarence, 


9 M. A. 1. ſ. 7 


Rich. 


ich. 


Wk: 
Rich. Clarence, excuſe me to the king my brother; 
I'll hence to London, on a ſerious matter: 
«« Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear ſome news, 
« Ca. What? What? 


« Rich. The Tower, man, the dr I' root them 
ag NE 


It is a thought. of his own, which juit then 
occurs to him : he determines upon 1t without 
heſitation; it requires no conſideration, and 
admits of no delay: he is eager to put it in exe- 
cution; but his eagerneſs proceeds from ardor, 
not from anxiety; and is not hurry, but diſ- 
patch. He does not wait to communicate to 
the king his brother; he only hints the thought, 
as he had conceived it, to Clarence; and ſup- 
poſes that the name alone of the Tower will 
ſufficiently indicate his buſineſs there. When 
come thither, he proceeds directly without re- 
lenting; it is not to him, as to Macbeth, a fer- 
rible feat, but only a ſerious matter: and 


ce Sir, leave us to ourſelves, we muſt confer,” 


is all the preparation he makes for it; and 
indeed with him it is little more than a confer- 
ence with an enemy : his animoſity and his in- 
ſolence are the ſame, both before and after the 
aſſaſſination ; and nothing retards, ſtaggers, or 


9 3 H. V. 1 
D 2 alarms 


t 8 5 
alarms him. The humour which breaks from 
him, upon this and other occaſions, has been 
taken notice of already, as a mark of his de- 
pravity ; it is at the ſame time a proof of his 
calmneſs, and of the compoſure he preſerves 
when he does not indulge himſelf in ridicule. 
It is with the moſt unfeeling ſteadineſs that 
he tells the firſt tidings of the death of Clarence 
to Edward, when, on the Queen's interceſſion in 
his favour, he occaſionally introduces it as a 
10torious fact, and tells her, 


Who knows not that the gentle duke is dead? 
«« You do him injury to ſcorn his corſe . 


He feels no remorſe for the deed, nor fear ot 
diſcovery ; and therefore does not drop a word 
which can betray him, but artfully endeavours 
to impute it to others; and, without the leaft 
appcarance of oftentation, makes the moſt na- 
rural and moſt pertinent reflections upon the 
fruits of raſhneſs, and the vengeance of God 
againſt ſuch offenders. The ſame determined 
ſpirit carries him through the bloody buſineſs of 
murthering his nephews : and when Bucking- 
ham ſhews a reluctance to be concerned in it, 
he immediately looks out for another; ſome 


N. III A. ii . 1. 


CE iron- 


1 1 


cc Jron-witted fool, 


«© Or unreſpeQtive boy 


more apt for his purpoſe. Had Macbeth been 
thus diſappointed in the perſon to whom he had 
opened himſelf, it would have diſconcerted any 
deſign he had formed : but Richard does not 
ſuffer ſuch an accident to delay his purſuit for a 
moment ; he only wonders at the folly of the 
man, and ſays, 


“ Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
«© And ſtops he now for breath? Well, be it ſo f.“ 


and having found a perſon ready to undertake 
the buſineſs, he declines the participation of 
Buckingham, who comes back diſpoſed to com- 
ply with his requeſt; and though the deed 1s 
{till undone, and Buckingham 1s apprized of 
his intention to do it, he is not deterred by the 
fear of being prevented in this, or expoſed for 
his other crimes, from mortally offending his 
powerful accomplice by a breach of the pro- 
miſe he had made him; and aggravates the 
offence he gives, by the manner of it ; firſt treat- 
ing him with contempt, and then in anger tell- 
ing him, 
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e Thou troubleſt me; I am not in the vein *. 


When afterwards Tyrrel returns to inform him 
that he has executed his commiſſion, ſo far is he 
from being afraid to think what he has done, that 
he is curious to enquire into the particulars of 
the proceeding ; and though certain of the 
event, is ſolicitous to hear at leiſure in what 
manner it was conducted: 


« Rich. Kind Tyrrel! am I hYppy in thy news? 
Tir. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 


Cc 


* 


Beget your happineſs, be happy then, 
6 For it is done. 

«« Rich. But didſt thou fee them dead? 

1 Tir. I did, my Lord. | 

% Rich. And buried, gentle Tyrrel? 

% Tir. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them, 
«« But where, to ſay the truth, I do not know. _ 

«« Rich. Come to me, Tyrrel, ſoon ; ſoon after ſupper, 
„ When thou ſhalt tell the proceſs of their death +.” 


Tt is needleſs to refer to other inſtances of the 
ſame reſolute behaviour. He never deviates ; 
but throughout the whole progreſs of his re- 
iterated crimes, he 1s not once daunted at the 
danger, diſcouraged by the difficulties, nor diſ- 
concerted by the accidents attending them ; nor 


K. III. A. iv. ſ. 2. + K. III. A. iv. ſ. 3. 
ever 
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ever ſhocked either at the idea or the reflec- 
tion, 


Macbeth indeed commits ſubſequent mur- 
thers with leſs agitation than that of Duncan : 
but this is no inconſiſtency in his character; on 
the contrary, it confirms the principles upon 
which it is formed; for beſides his being har- 
dened to the deeds of death, he is impelled to 
the perpetration of them by other motives than 
thoſe which inſtigated him to aſſaſſinate his ſo- 
vereign. In the one he ſought to gratify his am- 
bition; the reſt are for his ſecurity: and he gets 
rid of fear by guilt, which, to a mind ſo con- 
ſtituted, may be the leſs uneaſy ſenſation of 
the two, The anxiety which prompts him to 
the deſtruction of Banquo, ariſes entirely from 
apprehenſion : 


To be thus, is nothing; 

«« But to be ſafely thus: Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 

„ Reigns that which would be fear'd. *Tis much he 
dares; ro 

And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 

„ He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 

«« To a@ in ſafety. There is none but he 

«« Whoſe being I do fear; and under him 

My genius is rebuk'd “.“ —— 


— 
—— 
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For though one principal reaſon of his jealouſy 
was the impreſſion made on Macbeth's mind, 
by the prophecy of the witches in favour of 
Banquo's iſſue; yet here ſtarts forth another, 
quite conſiſtent with a temper not quite free 
from timidity. He is afraid of him perſonally : 
that fear is founded on the ſuperior courage of 
the other, and he feels himſelf under an awe 


before him; a ſituation which a dauntleſs ſpirit | 


can never get into. So great are theſe terrors, 
that he betrays them to the murtherers, by 
telling them, 


« We wear our health but ſickly in his life, 
« Which in his death were perfect“. 


and, 


«« Every minute of his being thruſts 
«« Againſt my near'ſt of life f. 


To Lady Macbeth he confeſſes that, 
Full of ſcorpions is his mind 1: 
and declares, that he will never 


—* Eat his meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of theſe terrible dreams 
„That ſhake him nightly 5.“ — 


„. A. ii. f. 2: + Ibid. 1 M.A. iii. ſ. 3. C Ibid. 
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But as the murther is for his own ſecurity, the 
ſame apprehenſions which checked him in his 
deſigns upon Duncan, impel him to this upon 
Banquo. He has no occaſion for the inſtiga- 
tions of his wife; he can even withhold the ſe- 
cret from her, that he may greet her with the 
welcome news after the deed 1s done ; and only 
intimates that, 


e Fre to black Hecate's ſummons 
«« The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums 
« Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
% A deed of dreadful note. 

« Lady. What's to be done ? 

«© Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareft chuck, 
«« Till thou applaud the deed *,”—_— 


And when the murtherer comes to tell him that 
the father is killed, but that the ſon eſcaped ; 
though he perceives the prophecy ſtill keeps its 
force, and laments his ſituation, yet he imme- 
_ diately recovers, on the reflection of his delivery 
from the apprehenſion of Banquo perſonally ; 
and aſks again, 


«« But Banquo's ſafe ? 

« Murth, Aye, my good lord, ſafe in a ditch he lies, 
«© With twenty trenched gaſhes in his head, 
* The leaſt a death to nature. 


— 


* M. A. iii. ſ. 5, 


C Macb. 


RW 13 
«« Macb. Thanks for that; | 
% There the grown ſerpent lies: the worm that's fled 


«« Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth for the preſent“. 


Throughout the whole tranſaction, his princi- 
pal object is the death of the father; and the 
ſecuring of his crown againit Banquo's iſſue, who 
alone were pointed out to his jealouſy by the 
witches, is no more than a ſecondary conſider- 
ation. | 

The ſame motives of perſonal fear, and thoſe 
unmixed with any other, impel him to ſeek the 
deſtruction of Macduf: his anſwer to the ap- 


parition who warns him to beware of the Thane 


of Fife, 1s, 


«© Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 
„ Thou'ſt harp'd my fear aright . — 


and when, ſoon afterwards, he is told by another 
apparition, that * none of woman born ſhould 
harm Macbeth,” though he then believed, and 
through his whole life confided, in that aſſurance, 
yet his anxiety to be out of the reach of danger 
immediately recurs again, and makes him revert 
to his former reſolution. His reflexions upon 


* 


M. A. iii. ſ. 5. + M. A. iv. ſ. 2. 


receiving 
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receiving the promiſe, prove both his credulity 
and his timidity ; for he ſays, | 


4 Then live, Macduff; what need I fear of thee ? 
« And yet I'll make affurance doubly ſure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live; 
«© That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lyes, 
And ſleep in ſpite of thunder“. 


That apprehenſion was his reaſon for theſe 
murthers, he intimates himſelf ; when meditating 
on that of Banquo, he obſerves that, 


Things bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill 4.” 


and when that of Macduff is in contemplationi 
he ſays, 
— I am in blood 


«© Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
*« Returning were as tedious as going o'er 1.“ 


In both inſtances he ſacrifices the perſons he 
tears to his ſafety. 


But all the crimes Richard commits are for 
his advancement, not for his ſecurity : he is not 
drawn from one into another; but he premedi- 
tates ſeveral before he begins, and yet can look 


M. A. iv. ſ. 2. + M. A. iii. ſ. 3. f M. A. iii. ſ. 5. 
9 upon 
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upon the diſtant proſpect of a long ſucceſſion of 
murthers with ſteadineſs and compoſure. Long 
before any deciſive battle between the two 
Houſes, he conſiders, 


Between my ſoul's deſirs and me, 
« Is Clarence, Henry, and his fon young Edward, 
„ And all the unlook'd- for iſſue of their bodies, 
% To take their rooms, ere I can place myſelf *.” 


An theſe he kills, as . offer; he cuts 
off many others who ariſe to obſtruct his deep- 
laid deſigns; and when at laſt, after he has at- 
tained the dignity to which he aſpired, he de- 


termines to cut off his nephews, his motive is 


not ſelf- preſervation, but merely his eſtabliſh- 
ment ; and he breaks his purpoſe to Bucking- 


ham, by ſaying, 


«« Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice, 
« And thy aſſiſtance, is King Richard ſeated ; 

«© But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day? 

Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them + ?*? 


. 


The danger of loſing the great object of his 
mbition, is that which alone alarms Richard; 
but Macbeth dreads the danger which threatens 


* VI. A. ii. ;. K. III. A. iv. ſ. 2. 
his. 
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his life; and that terror conſtantly damps all 
the joys of his crown. When he ſays, 


«© Duncan 1s in his grave; 

«« After life's fretful fever, he fleeps well: 

«« Treaſon has done his worſt ; nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
« Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing, ' 

« Can touch him further“! 


he only enumerates the miſchiefs he fears ; none 
of which are ever Richard's concern ; thoſe 
which are preſent he oppoſes with ſpirit, and 
ſuch as are imaginary never occur to him. 
| He never provides againſt them; and while 
Macbeth's ſuſpicions, the conſequence of his 
apprehenſions, extend to all his great lords, 


ſo that 


«© There's not a Thane of them, but in his houſe 
He keeps a ſervant feed ;“ 


Richard's dauntleſs nature ſets him above all 
groundleſs ſurmizes : and even when he receives 
information that he is betrayed, by the paper 
ſtuck upon the Duke of Norfolk's tent, to warn 
him not to expoſe himſelf too much in the 
cauſe of a maſter who is ſold, he treats it 
ſ1ghtly, as 


— 


— 


* M. A. ili. ſ. 3. + M. A. iii. ſ. 5. 


«« A 
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«« A thing deviſed by the enemy “.“ 


and never thinks of it more f. 


Upon no occaſion, however treniendous, and 


at no moment of his life, however unguarded, 


does he betray the leaſt ſymptom of fear ; 
whereas Macbeth is always ſhaken upon great, 
and frequently alarmed upon trivial, occaſions. 
Upon the firſt meeting with the witches, he 1s 
agitated much more than Banquo ; the one ex- 
preſſes mere curioſity, the other, aſtoniſhment : 


Banquo ſpeaks to them firſt ; and the moment 


he ſees them, aſks them ſeveral particular and 
pertinent queſtions : 


© What are theſe, 

« So wither'd and ſo wild in their attire, 

«« That look not like inhabitants of earth, 

« And yet are on't? Live you, or are you aught 

« That man may queſtion ? You ſeem to underſtand 


me, 
% By each at once her choppy finger laying 


N.. £9. 


+ His going round the camp, juſt before the battle, to 
liſten if any meant to ſhrink from him, is proper on that 
particular occaſion ; it ſeems to be done without any pre- 
meditated deſign, and is very different from the conitant 
jealouſy of Macbeth. 


« Upon 


( 4] 


„pon her fkinny lips. You ſhould be women, 
«« And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
© That you are ſo *.”” 


But Macbeth, though he has had time to re- 
colle& himſelf, only repeats the ſame enquiry 
ſhortly ; and bids them, 


«« Speak, if you can: What are you !“ 


which parts may appear to be injudiciouſly 
diſtributed ; Macbeth being the principal per- 
ſonage in the play, and moſt immediately con- 
cerned in this particular ſcene; and it being to 
him that the witches firſt addreſs themſelves. But 
the difference in their characters accounts for 
ſuch a diſtribution ; Banquo being perfectly 
calm, and Macbeth a little ruffled by the ad- 
venture . The diſtinction is preſerved through 
the reſt of their behaviour; for Banquo treats 
them with contempt, tells them that he 


* MALT. 4. + Ibid. 


t Another inſtance of an effect produced by a diſtri- 
bution of the parts, is in A. ii. ſ. 5. where, on Lady Mac- 
beth's ſeeming to faint while Banquo and Macduff are ſo- 
licitous about her, Macbeth, by his unconcern, betrays a 
conſciouſneſs that the fainting is feigned. 


c Neither 


by 5 1 
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Neither begs, nor fears, 
4 Their favours, nor their hate *.” 


which defiance ſeemed ſo bold to Macbeth, that 
he long after mentions it as an inſtance of his 
dauntleſs ſpirit, when he recollects that he 


© Chid the ſiſters +.” 


He conſiders them only as bubbles of the earth, 
ſuch | 


© as the water has ;“ 


ridicules their prophecy, by anſwering to Mac- 
beth's queſtion, 


«« Went it not ſo? 
« Bang. To the ſelf-ſame tune and words || ; * 


and ſtill ſhews a diſregard to it, even when it is 


in part fulfilled, by faying, 
« What, can the Devil ſpeak true 5?“ 


But Macbeth is all the time far from poſſeſſing 
himſelf with ſuch indifference: he is amazed 
when he perceives that they are vaniſhed 


Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
«« Melted, as breath into the wind“ “.“ 


))) + Ali. 1 MALL 
M. ibid. $M A. i. f . . A. i. f. 4 
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and is apparently troubled not only by their 
promiſe, but at their appearance. Upon the 
riſing of Banquo's ghoſt, though that was a 
ſpectre which might well terrify him, yet he 
betrays a conſciouſneſs of too much natural 
timidity, by his peeviſh reproaches to Lady 
Macbeth, becauſe ſhe had not been fo frightened 
as himſelf, when he tells her, 


«« You make me ſtrange 

« E'en to the diſpoſition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold ſuch fights, 
« And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 


© When mine is blanch'd with fear“. 
N 


Another ſymptom of the ſame diſpoſition, is 
his catching the terrors he ſees expreſſed in the 
countenance of the meſſenger, who informs him 
of the numbers of the enemy ; and whom, in 
the moſt opprobrious language he reviles for 
that, 

«« Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 

« Are counſellors to fear +.” 


and immediately, on ſeeing this affrighted wretch, 
he himſelf finks from the moſt aſſured confidence 
into the loweſt deſpondency. Theſe are all ſymp- 


M. A. iii. ſ. 5. + M. A. v. f. 3. 


1 


toms of timidity, which he confeſſes to have been 
natural to him, when he owns that, 


«© The time has been; my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſhriek, and my fell of hair 

« Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 

« As life were in it *.“ 


| 


But ſtill he is able to ſuppreſs this natural timi- 
dity ; he has an acquired, though not a conſti- 
tutional, courage, which 1s equal to all ordinary 
occaſions ; and if it fails him upon thoſe which 
are extraordinary, it is however ſo well formed, 
as to be eaſily reſumed as ſoon as the ſhock is 
over. But his idea never riſes above manlineſs 
of character, and he continually aſſerts his right 
to that character ; which he would not do, if he 
did not take to himſelf a merit in ſupporting 
JG 
«« ] dare do all that may become a man; 
«© Who dares do more, is none 4, — 


is his anſwer to the reproaches of Lady Mac- 
beth, for want of ſpirit in the execution of his 
deſign upon Duncan. Upon the firſt appear- 
ance of Banquo's ghoſt, ſhe endeavours to re- 
cover him from his terror, by ſummoning this 


conſideration to his view : 


r M. A. i . 5. 
Lady. 
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1 
« Lady. Are you a man? 


« Macb. Aye, and a bold one, that dare look on that, : 
«© Which might appall the Devil . 


He puts in the fame claim again upon the 
ghoſt's riſing again, and ſays, 


e What man dare, I dare: 
«« Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 


0 Shall never tremble ; be alive again, \ 
« And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword : 
« If trembling I inhibit, then proteſt me 

_ The baby of a girl: 


and on its diſappearing finally, he ſays, 


« I am a man again f.“ 


And even at the laſt, when he finds that the 
prophecy in which he had- confided has de- 
ceived him by its equivocation, he burſts out 
into, | 


«« Accurſed be that tongue which tells me ſo, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man !”? 


In all which paſſages, he is apparently ſhaken 
out of that character to which he had formed 
himſelf ; but for which he relied only on ex- 


* M. A iii . 5. + Ibid. t Ibid. 
S M. A. v. ſ. 7. 


E 2 ertion 
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ertion of courage, without ſuppoſing inſenſibi- 


lity to fear. 

But Richard never ſtands in need of any 
affectation to others, or exertion in himſelf. 
Equal to every occaſion, coolly contemplating 
the approaches of diſtant dangers, and un- 
moved amidft the moſt preſſing —— 


Promptus metuenda pati, fi cominus inſtant 
Aut deferre poteſ. Lucan. 


he never thinks of behaving like a man, or 1s 
proud of doing fo, for he cannot behave other- 
wile ; he contemns the moſt formidable enemies ; 
by his account, it is only the 22 or the dull- 
5 brained Buckingham, or the fallow Richmond, 
* whom he has to contend with. He can deſpiſe for 
| incapacity even the rightful heir to the crown 
he has uſurped; and ſays of the ſon of Clarence, 


1 «« The boy is foolith, and I fear not him . 


4 | | He defies thoſe who have moſt power to hurt 
him, as has been before obſerved of his beha- 


48 viour to the Duke of Buckingham ; and again 
5 appears in his frank reproaches to Lord Stanley, 
by before he had taken a pledge for his fidelity : 
1 0 
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and when at laſt, by the appearance of all their 
ghoſts whom he had murthered, he feels himſelf 
alarmed, he is yet ſo conſcious of his general 
intrepidity, that he does not deſire to conceal 
his agitation; and only wondering that he could 
fear, he tells Ratcliff, 


« By the Apoſtle Paul, ſhadows to- night 

«« Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 

«© Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond#.,”? 


But though Richard has no timidity in his 
nature which he wiſhes to conceal, yet he is 
conſcious of other qualities, which it is neceſſary 
he ſhould diſguiſe; for if the wickedneſs of his 
heart had been fully known, he could not have 
hoped for ſucceſs in his views : and he therefore, 
from the beginning, covers his malice under an 
appearance of ſanity, which he himſelf thus 


deſcribes : 


— I ſigh, and with a piece of ſcripture 
«« Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil; 
« And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends ſtolen forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a ſaint, when moſt I play the Devil +.” 


I. A. v. 4.5. + X. III. A. i. f. 4 
E. 3 But 
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But he is too deep a hypocrite to expoſe him- 
ſelf to diſcovery, by an affectation over-done: 
he does not quote, he only alludes to ſcripture; 
and aſſumes a general meekneſs of behaviour, 
without pretending to more religion or greater 
auſterity than others. He claims credit only 
for the ſimplicity of his manners, when he ſays, 


«« Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 
«© But thus his imple truth muſt be abuſed * ? ? 


His pious concern for his brother, 


% Poor Clarence did forſake his father Warwick, 
% Aye, and forſwore himſelf; which Jeſu pardon ““. 


is expreſſed without the leaſt oſtentation. His 
profeſſion, 


« Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and deſire all good men's love t, 


is in the ſame unaffected ſtrain : and his ſubſe- 


quent threat againſt thoſe whom he charges with 


procuring the death of Clarence, that 


„God will revenge it 5, — 


K. III. A. i. ſ. z. r 
4 K. III. A. ii. ſ. 1. ; Ibid. 
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1s natural and becoming upon ſuch a ſuppoſed 
provocation. Even when he puts on an extraordi- 
nary ſhew of devotion, to impoſe upon the Lord 
Mayor and citizens, he affects to make no merit 
of it, when in their preſence he ſays to Buc- 
kingham, 


” 
” 


I rather do beſeech you to pardon me, 

«© Who, earneſt in the ſervice of my God, 

Deferr'd the viſitation of my friends. 

But, leaving this, what is your Grace's pleaſure *? ?? 


CY 
A 


LY 
* 


An hypocriſy ſo refined is not eaſily ſeen through; 
and in him it is the leſs ſuſpected, on account 
of that frankneſs to which he is often prompted 
by his high courage, and into which he is ſome- 
times hurried by the impetuoſity of his temper, 
He is beſides ſo complete a maſter of diſſimu- 
lation, that his own account of himſelf is, 


* T can ſmile, and murther while I ſmile ; 
« And cry, Content, to that which grieves my heart; 
« And wet my cheeks with artificial tears; 
« And frame my face to all occaſions t.“ 


With ſuch arts, it is not at all ſurpriſing that he 
for ſome time could conceal his character, and 
that he is never ſuſpected of the miſchief he 


K. III. A. iii. f. 7. + 3 VI. A. ui. f. 3. 
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intends, till it is executed; for his barbarity 


towards the Houle of Lancaſter gave no warn- 


Ing: the animoſities were mutual ; cruelty 
was common to both ſides, and was not there- 
fore imputed to the men, but to the times. 
Richard 1s never reproached with it, except by 
the Lancaſtrian party ; nor, till his own family 
feel it, is he reckoned more ſavage than the reſt. 
Clarence, and the children of Clarence, truſt to 
his goodneſs. His artifices impoſe upon others 
ſo much, that Lord Haſtings obſerves of him, 


«« 1 think there's ne'er a man in Chriſtendom 
« Can leſſer hide his love or hate than he; 
« For by his face ſtraight will you know his heart “.“ 


His mother alone ſees through his hypocriſy, and 
laments, 


—* That deceit ſhould Real ſuch gentle ſhape, 


«« And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice !“ 


And yet, when ſhe reproaches him that, 


« A grievous burthen was thy birth to me; 
«« 'Tetchy and wayward was thy intancy ; 
«« Thy ſchool-days frightful, deſp'rate, wild, and fy- 
rious; | 
% Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and vent”rous ; 
% Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, ſly, and bloody 4,“ 


„K. III. A. iii. f. f. + E. III. A. ii. f. 4. 
4 K. I A is . 6. 
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ſhe acknowledges that ſhe had ſeen only into 
the frowardneſs and violence of his temper, but 
knew not of the wickedneſs of his heart till his 
prime of manhood was paſt ; ſo long and ſo 
artfully had he concealed his diſpoſition ! But 
when the meaſure of his iniquities is filled by 
the murther of his infant nephews, he from 
that time drops all hypocriſy; which, after ſo 
atrocious a deed, could not deceive; and which, 
having ſerved his principal purpoſe, he had oc- 
caſion for no longer. 

But Macbeth wants no diſguiſe of his na- 
tural diſpoſition, for it is not bad; he does not 
affect more piety than he has: on the con- 
trary, a part of his diſtreſs ariſes from a real 
ſenſe of religion; which, in the paſſages already 
quoted, makes him regret that he could not 
Join with the chamberlains in prayer for God's 
bleſſing ; and bewail that he has given his eter- 
nal jewel to the common enemy of man. He 
continually reproaches himſelf for his deeds; no 
uſe can harden him; confidence cannot ſilence, 
and even deſpair cannot itifle the cries of his 
conſcience. By the firſt murther he committed 
he put rancours in the veſſel of his peace; and of 
the laſt he owns to Macduff, | 


N 


— f My 
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—— —** My foul is too much charg'd 


With blood of thine already. 


How heavily 1t was charged with his crimes, ap- 
pears from his aſking the phyſician, 


«« Can't thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

% Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
«« And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 

«« Cleanſe the fluff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
«« Which weighs upon the heart f? 


For though it is the diſorder of Lady Macbeth 


that gives occaſion to theſe queſtions, yet the 
feeling with which he deſcribes the ſenſations 
he wiſhes to be removed ; the longing he ex- 
preſſes for the means of doing it; the plaintive 
meaſure of the lines; and the rage into which 
he burſts, when he ſays, 


« Throw phyfic to the dogs, I'Il none of it one” 


upon being told that, 


— “ Therein the patient 
« Muſt miniſter unto himſelf- , 


evidently ſhew, that, in his own mind, he is all 
the while making the application to himſelf 


— 


* M. A. v. ſ. 7. + M. A. v. ſ. 3. 
1 Ibid. I. A. iii. . 5. 


His 


1 


His credulity in the myſterious aſſurances of 
ſafety, which the incantations of the witches 
had procured, proceeds from ſuperſtition. He 
conſiders thoſe who give him ſuch aſſurances, 
as 


«« Spirits that know 
All mortal conſequences * : : 


and yet he condemns all intercourſe with them, 
at the very time that he ſeeks it; and he calls 
his own application to the ſiſters, a reſolution 


© to know, 
«« By the worſt means, the worſt f.“ 


Conſcious therefore of all theſe feelings, he has 
no occaſion to aſſume the appearance, but is 
obliged to conceal the force of them: and 
Lady Macbeth finds it neceſſary more than 
once to ſuggeſt to him the precautions proper 
to hide the agitations of his mind. After the 
murther of Duncan, ſhe bids him, 


Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers. . Be not Joſt 
So poorly in your thoughts 1.“ 


M. A. v. ſ. 2. + M. A. iii. ſ. 5. 
1 M. A. ii. ſ. 3. 
and 
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and while he is meditating the death of ane 
ſhe ſays to him, 


6 Come on; 
«« Gentle my lord, ſleek o'er your rugged looks; 
ge bright and jovial with your friends to-night “.“ 


Which kind of diſguiſe is all that is wanting 
to him; and yet, when he had aſſumed it, he in 
both inſtances betrays himſelf ; in the firſt, by 
his too guarded converſation with Macduff and 
Lenox, which has been quoted already ; and in 
the laſt, by an over- acted regard for Banquo, of 
whoſe abſence from the feaſt he affects to com- 
plain, that he may not be ſuſpected of knowing 
the cauſe of it, though at the ſame time he very 
unguardedly drops an alluſion to that cauſe, 
when he ſays, 

«« Here had we now our country's honour roof 'd, 

«« Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent ; 


« Whom may I rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance f! 


This he ſays before the ghoſt riſes; and after it 
is vaniſhed, he, from the ſame conſciouſneſs, re- 
aſſumes the ſame affectation ; and as ſoon as he is 


recovered, drinks 


M. K Ul. { 3. + MH. A. iii. ſ. 5. 
— T 
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— To the general joy of the whole table; 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs; 
«« Would he were here“ !“ 


* 


Richard is able to put on a general character, 
directly the reverſe of his diſpoſition; and it is 
ready to him upon every occaſion. But Macbeth 
cannot effectually conceal his ſenſations, when it 
is moſt neceſſary to conceal them; nor act a part 
which does not belong to him with any degree 
of conſiſtency: and the ſame weakneſs of mind, 
which diſqualifies him from maintaining ſuch a 
force upon his nature, ſhews itſelf ſtill further 
in that heſitation and dullneſs to dare, which 
he feels in himſelf, and allows in others. His 
whole proceeding in his treaſon againſt Duncan 
is full of it; of which the references already 
made to his behaviour then are ſufficient proofs. 
Againſt Banquo he acts with more determina- 
tion, for the reaſons which have been given: and 
yet he moſt unneceſſarily acquaints the mur- 
therers with the reaſons of his conduct; and 
even informs them of the behaviour he propoſes 
to obſerve afterwards, by ſaying to them, 


«« Though I could 
© With bare-faced power ſweep him from my fight, 


N. A. iii. f. 5. 
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« And bid my will avouch it, yet J muſt not, 
«« For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
«© Whoſe loves I may not drop; but wail his fate, 
«© Whom I myſelf ſtruck down“: 


which particularity and explanation to men who 
did not deſire it; the confidence he places in 
thoſe who could only abuſe it; and the very 
needleſs caution of ſecrecy implied in this 
ſpeech, are ſo many ſymptoms of a feeble mind; 
which again appears, when, after they had un- 
dertaken the buſineſs, he bids them 


Reſolve themſelves apart ; 


and thereby leaves them an opportunity to re- 
tract, if they had not been more determined 
than he is, who ſuppoſes time to be requiſite for 
ſettling ſuch reſolutions. His ſending a third 
murtherer to join the others, juſt at the moment 
of action, and without any notice, is a further 
proof of the ſame imbecility ; and that fo glaring 
as to ſtrike them, who obſerve upon it that, 


« He needs not our miſtruſt, ſince he delivers 
«« Our offices, and what we have to do, 
« To the direction juſt . 


Richard, always. determined, and taking his 


— —— 


— — 


„II. A. ili. ſ. 2. + Ibid. 4 NM. A. iii. f. 4. 
determination 
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determination himſelf, never waits to be incited, 
nor ever idly accounts for his conduct; but, 
fixed to his purpoſe, makes other men only his 
inſtruments, not his confidents or adviſers. Even 
Buckingham is no more; he diſcards him as 
ſoon as he pretends to have any judgement of 
his own ; and aſſigns for his reaſon, that 


4 None are for me, 


That look into me with conſiderate eyes: 


High- reaching Buckingham grows circumſpect“.“ 
and again, 


«« 'The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham | 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels +.” 


He had 


| «© T.carn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 


LY 


- 
* 


Delay leads impotent and ſnail-paced beggary. 
Then, fiery expedition! be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king 11 


- 
— 


Prompt in decifion, he does not heſitate upon 
collateral circumſtances, but attends to the prin- 
cipal point only, and rc{olves upon it inſtantly, 
though it be the doom of death which he pro- 


II. A. i .. + Ibid. 
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nounces. Shakeſpeare, who had ſuch variety 
of phraſe at command, does not repeat the ſame 
without a deſign. An example has already been 
given of a particular meaning conveyed by the 
frequent uſe which Macbeth makes of the ſame 
terms, in aſſerting his pretenſions to the character 
of manlineſs. Another initance, of the like kind, 
is the repetition by Richard of the ſame words, 
off with his head ! upon three or four different 
occaſions. The readineſs and the certainty of 
his reſolutions are expreſſed by them; and yet, 
unrelenting as he 1s in all ſuch bloody deeds, 


which ſeem neceſſary to his purpoſe, he is eaſily 


diverted from them, if a greater object preſents 
itſelf; as upon the defection of Lord Stanley, 
and after having pronounced the ſentence, 


«« Off with his ſon George's head“! 


he readily acquieſces in the repreſentation of the 
Duke of Norfolk, | 


«« My Lord, the enemy is paſt the marſh ; 
«« After the battle let George Stanley die T: 


to which he makes no reply; but immediately 
ſwelling with ardor, and feeling 


„„ A413 + Ibid. 
: 84 A thouſand 


L 65 
«« A thouſand hearts great within his boſom “,“ 


he ruſhes with exultation to the field. In the 
ſame manner he is without difficulty with- 
held from killing queen Margaret, upon the 
greater idea ariſing of murthering king Henry ; 
though at the moment he was chaffed by her 
taunts, and fluſhed with the blood of her ſon: 
but he no ſooner conceives that deſign, than big 
with the thought, he ſuffers the ſlighteſt inter- 
poſition to check his impetuoſity, and makes 
even his vengeance give way. Macbeth, on the 
contrary, is irreſolute in his counſels, and lan- 
guid in the execution; he cannot look ſteadily 
at his principal object, but dwells upon cir- 
cumſtances, and always does too much or too 


little. Beſides the proofs which have been given 


of theſe weakneſſes in his character, through the 
whole conduct of his deſigns againſt Duncan 
and Banquo, another may be drawn from his 
attempt upon Macduff ; whom he firſt ſends for 
without acquainting Lady Macbeth with his in- 
tention ; then betrays the ſecret, by aſking of 
her, after the company are riſen from the ban- 
quet, | 
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„ Maeb. How ſay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his 
«« perſon, 
At our great bidding? 
« Lady. Did you ſend to him, Sir? 
% Mach. I hear it by the way; but I will ſend *,”? 


5 The time of making this enquiry, when it has 
1 no relation to what had juſt paſſed, otherwiſe 
. than as his apprehenſions might connect it; the 


addreſſing, of the queſtion to her, who, as appears 
from what ſhe ſays, knew nothing of the matter; 
and his aukward attempt then to diſguiſe it, are 
ſtrong evidences of the diſorder of his mind. 
He had not yet formed his reſolution: he de- 
lays till he has conſulted the witches; their 
ænigmatical anſwers make him doubt more: 
but his fear determines him on the death of 
Macduff, who, during this procraſtination, 
eſcapes into England. Macbeth no ſooner hears 
of his flight, than he is ſenſible of his own 
weakneſs ; and ruſhing into the contrary extreme, 
he vents his rage for the diſappointment, im- 
1% potently and needleſsly, on the family of the 
| tugitive, who were not at all the objects of his 
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. jealouſy; crying out, 
«« Time, thou anticipat' my dread exploits; 
ö : The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 
i 
P 


* M. A. iii. {. 5 


% Unleſs 


x 
1 

* 

* 


1 

Unleſs the deed go with it, From this moment, 
The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be 
The firſtlings of my hand. And even now, 
« To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 

« done: 
© The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, 
*« Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o' th' ſword 
«« His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls 
That trace him in his line. No boaſting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before the purpoſe cool. 


A 
- 


A 
A 


Thus agitated always by his fears or his fury, he 
ravages his kingdom with a boundleſs waſte of 


cruelty, till 


* The dead man's knell 
6 Was there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom ? and good men's 
% lives | 
% Expir'd before the flowers in their caps, 
«« Dying or.ere they ſicken'd g. 


While Richard, though he has leſs remorſe and 
leſs humanity, yet becauſe he acts upon deſign, 
not from paſſion, he ſtops when his purpoſe is 
accompliſhed ; he deſtroys. without pity, not 
without occaſion ; and directs, but does not let 
looſe his tyranny. * a | 
A mind ſo framed and fo tortured as that of 
Macbeth, when the hour of extremity preſſes 
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-upon him, can find no refuge but in deſpair ; 
and the expreſſion of that deſpair by Shake- 
ſpeare, is perhaps one of the fineſt pictures that 
ever was exhibited. It is wildneſs, inconſiſ- 
tency, and diſorder, to ſuch a degree, and fo 


apparent, that 


« Some ſay he's F others, who leſſer hate him, 
« Do call it valiant fury: but for certain, 
«« He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
% Within the belt of rule “.“ 


It 1s preſumption without hope, and confidence 


without courage : that confidence reſts upon 
his ſuperſtition ; he buoys himſelf up with it 
againſt all the dangers that threaten him, and 


yet ſinks upon every freſn alarm : 


«« Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 

Till Birnam Wood remove to Dunſinane, 

«« cannot taint with fear, What's the boy Malcolm? 
« Was he not born of woman ? Spirits, that know 
All mortal conſequences, have pronounc'd it, 

% Fear not, Macbeth! no man that's born of woman 

« Shall Ger have power upon thee. — Fly, falſe Thanes, 

«« And mingle with the Engliſh Epicures ! 

„The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear f!“ 


M. A. v. ſ. 2. t M. A. v. ſ. 3. 
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: 1 
His faith in theſe aſſurances is implicit ; he reo 
ally is perſuaded that he may defy the forces of 
his enemies, and the treachery of his friends: 
but immediately after, only on ſeeing a man 
who, not having the ſame ſupport, is frightened 
at the numbers approaching againſt them, he 
catches his apprehenſions; tells him. 


1 Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 


«« Are counſellors to fear“; — 


and then, though nothing had happened to im- 
peach the credit of thoſe aſſurances on which 
he relied, he gives way to the depreſſion of his 
ſpirits, and deſponds in the midſt of ſecurity: 


„Take thy face hence. —Seyton! I'm ſick at heart, 
When I behold Seyton ! I ſay, this puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or diſeaſe me now. 


- 


— 


I have liv'd long enough; my way of life 
Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf .“ 


By theſe reflexions, by thoſe which follow on 
his uncomfortable proſpect of old age, and by 
thoſe which he afterwards makes on the vanity 
of life, when he hears that Lady Macbeth is no 
more, he appears to be preparing for his fate. 


*M. A. v. f. z. + Ibid, 
F 3 But 


G9 1 


But his ſeeming compoſure is not reſignation; 
it is paſſion ſtill; it is one of the irregularities 
of deſpair, which ſometimes overwhelms him, 
at other times ſtarts into rage, and is at all 
times intemperate and extravagant, The re- 
ſolution with which he bore up againſt the de- 
ſertion of the Thanes, fails him, upon meeting 
the meſſenger who comes to tell him the num- 
bers of the enemy : when he receives the con- 
firmation of that news, his dejection turns into 
fury, and he declares, 


«« I'll fight, till from my bones my fleſh is hack'd * 
He then impetuouſly gives his orders, to 


ce Send out more horſes ; kirr the country round; 
«© Hang thoſe that talk of fear f. 


He repeats them afterwards with impatience. 
Though the enemy is {till at a diſtance, he calls 
for his armour; notwithſtanding Seyton's re- 
monſtrance, that iz ig not needed yet, he perſiſts 
in putting it on; he calls for it again eagerly 
afterwards ; he bids the perſon who 1s aſſiſting 
him, diſpateb; then, the moment it is on, he 
pulls it off again, and directs his attendants zo 


— 
— — 
—_— 


M. A. v. ſ. 3. r wid. 


L 


bring it after him, In the midſt of all this vio- 
lence and hurry, the melancholy which preys 
upon him ſhews itſelf, by the ſympathy he ex- 
preſſes ſo feelingly, when the diſeaſed mind of 
Lady Macbeth 1s mentioned ; and yer neither 
the troubles of his conſcience, nor his concern 
for her, can divert his attention from the diſ- 
treſs of his ſituation. He tells her phyſician, that 
the Thanes fly from him; and betrays to him, 
whoſe aſſiſtance he could not want, and in 
whom he did not mean to place any particular 
confidence, his apprehenſions of the Engliſh 
forces. After he has forbid thoſe about him 
to bring him any more reports, he anxiouſly 
enquires for news; he dreads every danger 
which he ſuppoſes he ſcorns: at laſt he recurs 
to his ſuperſtition, as to the only relief from his 
agony ; and concludes the agitated ſcene, as he 
had begun it, with declaring that he 


— Will not be afraid of death or bane, 
Till Birnam foreſt come to Dunſinane *.” 


At his next appearance, he gives his orders, and 
conſiders his ſituation more calmly ; but fill 
there is no ſpirit in him, If he is for a ſhort 
time ſedate, it 1s becauſe | 
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— He has ſurfeited with horrors ; 


Direneſs, familiar to his ſlaughterous thoughts, 
„% Cannot now ſtart him“. 
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He appears compoſed, only becauſe he is become 
almoſt indifferent to every thing: he is hardly 

affected by the death of the Queen, whom he 

tenderly loved ; he checks himſelf for wiſhing 

ſhe had lived longer; for he is weary himſelf of 

life, which in his eſtimation now, 


Is but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

4 Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 

4 «« Signifying nothing F.“ 


ind Yet though he grows more careleſs about his 
23 ö ä © : " 

= fate, he cannot reconcile himſelf to it; he ſtill 
j | flatters himſelf that he ſhall eſcape, even after 


he has found the equivocation of the fiend, When 
Birnam wood appeared to come towards Dun- 
ſinane, he truſts to the other aſſurance ; and be- 
Jieves that he 


F | 


* Bears a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
«« To one of woman born t.,''— 


8 Illis confidence however begins to fail him; he 
i "MA Ts. + Ibid, 1 bid. 
N 


raves 


* 177 


raves as ſoon as he perceives that he has reaſon 
to doubt of the promiſes which had been made 
to him, and ſays, 


If this which he avouches does appear, 

«« There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

« T gin to be a-weary of the ſun, 

«« And wiſh the ſlate o* th* world were now undone.— 
«© Ring the alarum bell: - Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our back *.” 


But ſenſible, at laſt, that he is driven to extre- 
mity, and that 


«© They've tied him to a ſtake ; he cannot fly, 
„ But, bear- like, he muſt fight the courſe 1. 


he ſummons all his fortitude; and, agreeably to 
the manlineſs of character to which he had al- 
ways formed himſelf, behaves with more temper 
and ſpirit during the battle than he had before. 
He is ſo well recovered from the diſorder he had 
been in, that the natural ſenſibility of his diſpo- 
ſition finds even in the field an opportunity to 
work; where he declines to fight with Macduff, 
not from fear, but from a conſciouſneſs of 
the wrongs he had done to him : he therefore 
anſwers his provoking challenge, only by ſay- 


ing, 


* M. AA v. 1.5. + M. A. v. ſ. 6. 
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Of all men elſe I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back; my ſoul is too much charg'd 
« With blood of thine already. 


and then patiently endeavours to perſuade this 
injured adverſary to deſiſt from ſo unequal a 
combat; for he is confident that it muſt be fa- 
tal to Macduff, and therefore tells him, 


. 'Thou loſeſt labour; 
«« As eaſy may' ſt thou the intrenchant air 
«« With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts ; 
I bear a charmed life t 


But his reliance on this charm being taken away 
by the explanation given by Macduff, and every 
hope now failing him, though he wiſhes not to 
fight, yet his ſenſe of honour being touched by 
the threat, to be made be ſhew and gaze of the 
time, and all his paſſions being now loſt in de- 
ſpair, his habits recur to govern him; he diſ- 
dains the thought of diſgrace, and dies as be- 
comes a ſoldier. His laſt words are, | 


I will not yield, 

«« To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited by the rabble's curſe. 

„ 'I ho* Bernam wood be come to Dunſinane, 


"FI 


* M. A. v. ſ. 7. + Ibid. 
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And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 
Vet will I try the laſt : ' Before my body 

I throw my warlike ſhield: lay on, Macduf! 

«« Anddamn'd be he that firſt cries, Hold, enough *. 


If this behaviour of Macbeth required, it 
would receive illuſtration, by comparing it with 
that of Richard in circumſtances not very dif- 
ferent. When he is to fight for his crown and 
for his life, he prepares for the crifis with the moſt 
perfect evenneſs of temper; and riſes, as the danger 
thickens, into ardour, without once ſtarting out 
into intemperance, or ever ſinking into dejec- 
tion. Though he is ſo far from being ſup- 
ported, that he is depreſſed, as much as a brave 
ſpirit can be depreſſed, by ſupernatural means, 
and inſtead of having a ſuperſtitious confidence, 
he is threatened by all the ghoſts of all whom 
he has murthered, that they will it heavy on his 
foul to-morrow, yet he ſoon ſhakes off the im- 
preſſion they had made, and is again as gallant 
as ever, Before their appearance he feels a pre- 


| ſentiment of his fate; he obſerves that he 


«« Has not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
«« Nor cheer of mind, that he was wont to have :“ 


A. v. + K. III. A. v. ſ. 3. 


and 
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1 
and upon ſignifying his intention of lying in 
Boſworth field that night, the reflexion of 
where to-morrow f occurs to him; but he puſhes 
it aſide by anſwering, Well, all's one for that: 
and he ſtruggles againſt the lowneſs of ſpirits 
which he feels, but cannot account for, by call- 
ing for a bowl of wine, and applying to buſi- 
neſs. Inſtead of giving way to it in himſelf, he 
attends to every ſymptom of dejection in others, 


1 
1 


7 


\ 


and endeavours to diſpel them. He aſks, 
1 My lord of Surry, why look you ſo ſad « 2” 


He enquires, 


«« Saw'ſt thou the melancholy lord Northumberland + 7” 


and is ſati ed upon being told, that he and Surry 
were buſied in cheering up the ſoldiers. He ad- 
verts to every circumſtance which can diſhearten 
or encourage his attendants or his troops, and 
obſerves upon them accordingly. When he per- 
ceives the gloomineſs of the morning, and that 
the ſun might probably not be ſeen that day, his 
obſervation is, | 


© R. III. Adv. 1. 3. + Ibid. 


& Not 
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Not ſhine to day? why, what is that to me 
«« More than to Richmond ? for the ſelf-ſame heaven, 
That frowns on me, looks ſadly upon him *.” 


He takes notice of the ſuperiority of his num- 
bers; he points out the circumſtance that, 


, The king's name is a tower of ſtrength, 
«© Which they upon the adverſe faction want. f.“ 


He repreſents the enemy as a troop only of ban- 
ditti ; he urges the inexperience of Richmond; 
and he animates his ſoldiers with their 


—*© Ancient word of courage, fair St. George f.“ 


the effect of which he had before intimated to the 
Duke of Norfolk ; when, having explained to 
him the diſpoſition he intended, he aſks him, 


«« This, and St. George to boot! what think'ſt thou, 
% Norfolk || ?*? 


He deliberately, and after having ſurveyed tbe 
vantage of the ground, forms that diſpoſition by 
himſelf; for which purpoſe he calls for ink and 
paper, and being informed that it is ready, directs 
his guard to watch, and his attendants to leave 


„R. III. A. v. ſ. 7. + R. III. A. v. ſ. z. 
1 K. III. A. v. ſ. 7. 1} Ibid. 


him; 


ES 

him; but, before he retires, he iſſues the neceſ- 
fary orders. They are not, like thoſe of Mac- 
beth, general and violent, but temperate and 
particular ; delivered coolly, and diſtinctly given 
to different perſons. To the Duke of Norfolk 
he truſts the mounting of the guard during the 
night, and bids him be ready himſelf early in 
the morning. He directs Cateſby to 


«© Send out a purſuivant at arms 
«« Ta Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 


* 


«© Before ſun-riſing “. 


He bids his menial ſervants, 


« Saddle white Surry for the field to-morrow ; 
«© Look that my ſtaves be ſound, and not too heavy +.” 


And inſtead of haſtily putting on, and as haſti- 
ly pulling off his armour, he quietly afks, 


«« What, is my beaver eaſier than it was? 
« And all my armour laid into my tent 1? 


directing them to come about midnight to help 


to arm him. He is attentive to every circum- 


ſtance preparatory to the battle; and preſerves 
throughout a calmneſs and preſence of mind 


mu 
FP 
——— 


K. III. A. v. ſ. 3. + Ibid. t Ibid. 
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11 
which denote his intrepidity. He does not lIoſe 
it upon being told, that the foe vaunts in the 
feld; but recollecting the orders he had given 
over- night, now calls for the execution of them, 
by directing Lord Stanley to be ſent for, and 
his own horſe to be caparifoned. He tells the 
Duke of Norfolk, who is next in command to 
himſelf, the diſpoſition he had formed ; and 
every thing being in readineſs, he then makes 
a ſpeech to encourage his ſoldiers: but on 
hearing the enemy's drum, he concludes with, 


Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen ! 
% Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 

«« Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood; 

«« Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtaves * !“ 


But even in this ſally of ardour he is not hurried 
away by a blind impetuoſity, but ſtill gives or- 
ders, and diſtinguiſhes the perſons to whom he 
addreſſes them. From this moment he is all 
on fire; and, poſſeſſed entirely with the great 
objects around him, others of- lefler note are 
below his attention. Swelling himſelf with 
courage, and inſpiring his troops with confi- 


— 


K. II. A v. ſ 7. 


dence 
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dence of victory, he ruſhes on the enemy. Tt ol 


is not a formed ſenſe of honour, nor a cold fear of of 
diſgrace, which impels him to fight; but a na- m 
tural high ſpirit, and bravery exulting in danger: al 
5 and being ſenſible that the competition is only th 
| perſonal between him and Richmond, he directs 2 
f b all his efforts to the deſtruction of his rival; en- he 
6 a deavours himſelf to ſingle him out; and ſeeking fo 
A | him in the throat of death, he ſets his own life fl 
A pon the caſt. Five times foiled in his aim, un- Vs 
i | horſed, and ſurrounded with foes, he ſtill per- oe 
| 4 fiſts to fland the hazard of the die; and having 5 
Fi | enacted more wonders than a man, loſes his life 
11 in an attempt ſo worthy of himſelf. ſt 
y Thus, from the beginning of their hiſtory to * 
" their laſt moments, are the characters of Mac- to 
$10 beth and Richard preſerved entire and diſtinct :' be 
1 and though probably Shakeſpeare, when he was id 
* drawing the one, had no attention to the other ; * 
{| yet, as he conceived them to be widely different, th 
4 expreſſed his conceptions exactly, and copied. en 
5 both from nature, they neceſſarily became con- A 
1 traſts to each other; and, by ſeeing them to- 5 
bi gether, that contraſt 1s more apparent, eſpe- | * 
jo] cially where the compariſon is not between 5 
ys oppoſite qualities, but arifes from the different w. 
'Þ degrees, or from a particular diſplay, or total W. 
4 | omiſſion, 


N 22 
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emiſſion, of the ſame quality. This laſt muſt 
often happen, as the character of Macbeth is 
much more- complicated than that of Richard ; 
and therefore, when they are ſet in oppoſition, 
the judgement of the poet ſhews itſelf as much 
in what he has left out of the latter, as in what 
he has inſerted. The picture of Macbeth is allo, 
for the ſame reaſon, much the more highly 
finiſhed of the two; for it required a greater 
variety, and a greater delicacy of painting, to 
expreſs and to blend with conſiſtency all the 
ſeveral properties which are aſcribed to him. 
That of Richard 1s marked by more careleſs 
ſtrokes, but they are, notwithſtanding, perfectly 
Juſt. Much bad compoſition may indeed be 
found in the part; it is a fault from which the 
beſt of Shakeſpeare's plays are not exempt, and 
with which this play particularly abounds ; 
and the taſte of the age in which he wrote, 
though it may afford ſome excuſe, yet cannot 
entirely vindicate the exceptionable paſſages. 
After every reaſonable allowance, they muſt ſtill 
remain blemiſhes ever to be lamented ; but hap- 
pily, for the moſt part, they only obſcure, they do 
not disfigure his draughts from nature. Through 
whole ſpeeches and ſcenes, character 1s often 
wanting ; but in the worſt inſtances of this kind, 
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and in his peculiar excellence of drawing cha- 
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82 J 
Shakeſpeare is but inſipid; he is not inconſiſtent; 
racters, though he often neglects to exert his 


talents, he is very rarely guilty of perverting 
them. 
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